the 


t 11). George Kennan and Hans 
| wed Morgenthau, on the 


"PEACE WAR," a phrase going the rounds in Paris, could stick by us. 

George Gallup, leastwise, found 56% of Americans thought peace 
was the number one U.S. problem. There might be an omen here. Only 
5% named "corruption in public office," yet crime-busting reform 


parties had a heyday in this year's municipal elections. 


PEACE WAR VICTORY, however, might be short-lived unless backed by 
solid achievements. Neal Potter, Alan Cranston and Pope Pius XII 


all believe disarmament 


just one step (page 4). John 

~) Fischer comes right out and 
says it—federalism is "the 
-) only sort of ideal that will 

f overmatch the Communist's 
dream of a world state" (page 


otner 


hand, must still bridge the 

gap between the practical 

and the possible, Marshall Windmiller of California writes, 
children are ever to make the crossing to peace (page 10). 

Iran is an object lesson in gaps not bridged. The Big Powers 

failed to heed their Lesser Neighbors in 1945 on the need for a World 

Court with powers of general jurisdiction. Now the latter's problems 

come home to plague their big brothers (page 13). 


our 


FICKLENESS, fortunately, hasn't yet run rampant across the land. 

Federalists the nation over, this year as last, joined millions 
of Americans in UN Day ceremonies (page 6). 

Senator Paul H. Douglas still thought a plan he proposed in 1949 
for strengthening the UN was worthy of another try (page 4). 

And New York federalists launched an all-out blood donor drive 
to save the lives of United Nations soldiers in Korea (page 7). 


RIPPLES on the pond of peace were found elsewhere, too. 

Congress, in fact, may have taken a surprise dip. Thomas Hudson 
McKee, digging around in the Defense Production Act, came up with a 
heretofore unsung reference to world law (page 17). 

And across another pond, the Atlantic, Mac McLean, the new sec- 
retary-general of the world movement, was delighted and encouraged 
to find people of every language, shape and description united by 
one common cause, world government (page 14). 
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Report 
from the 


by JOSEPH P. LASH 


As the UN’s sixth General Assembly opened in Paris 
new factors gave a great fillip to talk of renewed Big Power 
negotiations. 

One was the return to power of Winston Churchill on 
a platform which included a meeting with Stalin. Then on 
November 12 came the announcement he would meet in 
January with President Truman and, before that, Com- 
munist concessions on the issue of the thirty-eighth parallel 
and the site of the truce talks in Korea. 

But even before these developments the Western Big 
Three had indicated that they intended to seize the initia- 
tive at Paris with proposals designed to reverse the trend 
to World War III. The fact is that the sixty-nation body 
assembled in Paris with the free world on the threshold of 
that “situation of strength” which Secretary of State Ache- 
son has long maintained was the only basis for bargaining 
with the Kremlin. 

American rearmament is hitting full stride. NATO is 
moving out of its infant stages. The Japanese Peace Treaty 
and Western Big Three agreements on Germany have 
opened up the way for the rearmament of those two pow- 
ers. 

Against this background of swiftly growing power, 
representatives of the free world were able to tell the 
Soviet bloc that they stood ready to disarm, provided the 
USSR and its allies were ready to do the same—and agree 
to a foolproof system of inspection and control. 

It is still too early to tell, but the proposed Soviet 
peace parley, one of its counter-proposals to Big Three 
disarmament plans, might well center around a bid for 
nation-wide free elections in Germany under UN super- 
vision and for a peace treaty with a reunited Germany. 
This treaty would provide for permament demilitarization 
of the Reich and the withdrawal of all occupation forces. 

In effect such a proposal would amount to the neu- 
tralization of Germany militarily in return for a reunited 
Germany that would be in the western camp spiritually 
and politically. Diplomats do not minimize the attractive- 
ness of such a proposal both for the victims of German 
aggression and for the Germans themselves. 

However, its acceptance might well result in decoy- 
ing and ultimately crippling Western security. It would 
in the first place mean exclusion of Germans from a Euro- 
pean army and there are many who doubt that an effective 
European ground force can be built without German 
participation. It would also increase the pressures within 
each country from forces as diverse as those represented 
by Aneurin Bevan in Britain and Senator Taft in the U. S. 
for easing the pace of rearmament. 

Without a comparable reduction in the armed strength 
of the USSR this could be disastrous. That is one reason 
why Western proposals at Paris for ending the cold war 
were keyed to disarmament. 

But will the Russians be any readier than they have 
been in the past to surrender the degree of national sov- 
ereignty that is essential to any effective system of arms 
inspection and control? 


JOSEPH P. LASH is UN correspondent of The New York Post 
and a contributing editor to The New Republic. 
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The Three-Power arms  limita- 
tion plan, which President Truman 
described in his now-historic speech 
Nov. 7 as being “in the nature of a 
fresh approach”, indicates a welcome 
change in American foreign policy, 
UWF President Alan Cranston told 
reporters immediately following Tru- 
man’s address. 


“President Truman’s approach to 
the problem of the armaments race 
is forthright, well-timed and sincere,” 
Mr. Cranston said, “We are confident 
that members of both parties in Con- 
gress will support the President to the 
utmost.” 

However, Mr. Cranston pointed 
out, while the President’s suggestion 
is a strong step in the direction of 
world peace, “UWF assumes that 
when an effort is made to work out 
foolproof safeguards, it will be recog- 
nized that nothing less than lodging 
in the United Nations the powers of 
government for the purpose of en- 
forcing disarmament will suffice.” 

“If members of the United Na- 
tions agree to make honest efforts to 
achieve universal disarmament, they 
will by process of experimentation 
work out the structural changes neces- 
sary.” 

In a congratulatory letter to Presi- 
dent Truman on Nov. 8, Neal Potter, 
Northwestern UWF field director, 
noted one shortcoming in the pro- 
posal, namely the lack of any pro- 
vision for enforcement of disarma- 
ment in cases where inspectors report 
violation of the agreement. 

“Only the provision of adequate 
authority and force to the United 
Nations to enforce law and order and 
to punish violators can assure peace.” 

Meanwhile, the “peace war” 
continued in Paris as delegates de- 
bated placing the Three-Power arms 
plan on the UN agenda. 

Strong backing for the proposal 
was voiced by Pope Pius XII on Nov. 
13, but the Pontiff also indicated the 
arms plan was only a partial solu- 
tion to the world’s problems. 

“.. . if for the moment it is not 
possible to arrive at definite solutions, 
it will be necessary to favor at least 
partial solution, even if gradual, and 
wait with vigilant patience for the 
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Federalists Laud Disarmament Plan 


But Caution on Machinery 


UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY DEBATES PROPOSALS; DOUGLAS REVIVES RESOLUTION 


dawn of better days when world pub- 
lic opinion, in an atmosphere of greater 
tranquillity and serenity, will find itself 
better prepared for reciprocal under- 
standing.” 


A plan going one step beyond the 
powers provided in the “Uniting for 
Pease” resolution (Nov. 3, 1950) was 
revived last month when Senator Paul 
H. Douglas (Dem., Ill.) reviewed in 
an article for the October Foreign 
Affairs Quarterly, a resolution he in- 
troduced in July, 1949 with Senator 
Elbert Thomas (Dem., Utah). 

The resolution, (SCR 52, eighty- 
first Congress, first session) incorpo- 


UN Stamps—Left: The UN Headquarters build- 
ings in green, designed by Leon Helguera of 
Mexico. Right: A purple stamp designed by 
J. F. Doeve of the Netherland with the words 
“United Nations’ appearing in Spanish, Chi- 
nese and Russian. Both were issued Oct. 24. 


rated an idea originally proposed by 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong, editor of 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. Armstrong advo- 
cated that the U. S. “negotiate . 

a supplementary convention whereby 
each signatory would pledge itself to 
join in using force against any coun- 
try declared to be an aggressor by a 
two-thirds vote of the General As- 
sembly.” 

Senator Douglas believes the 
Armstrong plan is both a feasible and 
legal way of circumventing the veto. 
It makes the convention supplemen- 
tary to the UN Charter, rather than 
an amendment to it, and shifts the 
power of branding an aggressor from 
the Security Council to the Assembly. 
Moreover, it keeps the system within 
the structure of the United Nations. 

Senators Douglas and Thomas 
made two important additions to the 
Armstrong proposal. The first requires 
not only a two-thirds vote of the 


General Assembly but also approval 
by three of the Big Five. This is to 
prevent the small powers from com- 
mitting the big countries’ armies 
against their will. 

A second proposal makes more 
specific provision for necessary mili- 
tary strength. The Collective Measures 
Committee has been assembling such 
information and may make specific 
recommendations at Paris. 

Sen. Douglas believes that the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolutions adopt- 
ed last Nov. 3 by the UN cannot 
succeed because the Assembly by- 
passes the veto of the Security Coun- 
cil by resolution rather than by a 
supplementary convention. But “. . . 
even the two-thirds vote of the 
Assembly is purely recommendatory 
and can be disregarded by any coun- 
try.” 


Majority of Federalists 
Win in British Elections 


Of eighty-two federalist or pro- 
federalist candidates in the recent 
British general elections, fifty-seven 
were elected to the House of Com- 
mons. 


Members of the British Parlia- 
mentary Group for World Govern- 
ment fared exceptionally well. Thirty- 
seven out of forty-two seeking reelec- 
tion were successful. 

Among the reelected Parliamen- 
tarians were Henry C. Usborne 
(Lab.), Honorary Secretary of the 
Group; E. Clement Davies (Lib.), 
vice president; R. Reader Harris (C.), 
honorary treasurer; I. J. Pitman (C), 
vice president and Julian W. Snow 
(Lab.). 

Another Parliamentarian, Lord 
Maleolm Douglas-Hamilton (C.), on 
Oct. 27 was well in the lead in In- 
verness, an incomplete British election 
summary reported. His election would 
raise to fifty-eight the total number of 
pro-federalists elected. 

The Parliamentarians suffered a 
major loss, however, when their chair ® 
man, Gilbert McAllister (Lab.), lost 
in an extremely close race in the 
Rutherglen election district. 

The October issue of “Federal 


The Federalist 


| 

| 
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News,” 
eral Union, listed thirty-nine candi- 
dates, excluding members of the Parli- 
amentary Group, who were federalists 
or sympathetic with federalist ideas. 
Nineteen won seats. 


monthly publication of Fed- 


Three of the winners are mem- 
bers of Federal Union. Two other 
members of Federal Union who won, 
Mr. Usborne and J. D. Tilney (C.) 
are also members of the Parliamentary 
Group. Lord Douglas-Hamilton is a 
member of the Parliamentary Group 
and Federal Union. 


European Union Advances” 


When the Council of Europe 
meets in Strasbourg Nov. 26 it is ex- 
pected to take steps toward “the most 
far-reaching decisions yet considered 
for the unity of Europe,” according 
to a statement made Nov. 3 by Paul- 
Henri Spaak of Belgium, president of 
Council of Europe. 

M. Spaak based his prediction 
on an address by Robert Schuman on 
Oct. 25 before the Foreign Press As- 
sociation in Paris in which the French 
Foreign Minister said that France had 
decided that the moment had come 
for a supranational political authority 
to be formed to administer the Euro- 
pean army, the coal and steel pool, 
and other projects within the frame- 
work of a united Europe. 

“It is possible that I, myself, will 
go to Strasbourg,” M. Schuman is 
quoted as saying, “to defend the case 
for such a supranational political au- 
thority,” and he added that “it is also 
at the demand of Acheson and Morri- 
son that I would do so.” 

Other optimistic signs on the eve 
of the Strasbourg sessions were: 

The ratification on Oct. 27 by 
The Netherlands Parliament of the 
Schuman Plan creating a European 
coal-steel pool. Holland is the first 
country in Europe to take such action. 

The appointment on Oct. 2 of 
a fourteen-man U. S. Congressional 
delegation to Strasbourg. 

The statement on Oct. 25 bv 
Robert Schuman that plans for Euro- 

ean federation similar to his own 
would be presented by the Italian and 
Belgian governments to the Council. 

The recent British elections that 

brought Winston Churchill, long an 
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advocate of European political unity, 


' back to power. 


Balancing these signs were a 
number of sobering realities: 

The French Parliament itself was 
not committed to M. Schuman’s Euro- 
pean federation plan. 

While M. Spaak felt that the Bel- 
gian Parliament would ratify the 
Schuman coal-steel plan by a wide 
margin, he thought a plan to give over 
control of her army to a supranational 
group would meet with “gravest dif- 
ficulties.” The same misgivings have 
been raised in other countries, includ- 
ing France, where the plan for a 
supranational military force has been 
broached. 

Finally, Britain presents an an- 
omaly. Despite Churchill’s ascenden- 
cy to the Prime Ministership, and the 
noticeable slackening off of British 
aloofness towards the Council before 
the elections, the likelihood of British 
participation in a European union at 
this time seems extremely remote. 
The most European observers hope 
for is tacit approval by Britain of a 
union of continental powers, set up as 
a third partner to the separate Ameri- 
can and British spheres of influence. 


The Press 


COLLIER’S: During UN Week, Col- 
lier’s devoted the full Oct. 27 issue to 
a “Preview of The War We Did Not 
Want.” 

As described by Robert E. Sher- 
wood, playwright and a vice president 
of UWF, in the third year of a war 
with Russia (1952-55) the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly issued the Denver 
Declaration, a statement of war aims. 


As part of a plan to guarantee 
basic human freedoms, unbound by 
“ancient concepts of national sov- 
erignty,” the imaginary Declaration 
calls for a UN police force, the pri- 
mary objective of which is the attain- 
ment of total disarmament ten years 
from the end of hostilities. 

A new UN Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was described as “the corner- 
stone for the building of world federa- 
tion for the safeguarding of peace.” 

In his first column to Mr. and 
Mrs. Russia, written in 1960, Walter 
Winchell says we fought this war be- 
cause “no major power was willing 
(after World War II) to yield its 
sovereign power—to make war-—to a 
single world authority strong enough 
to keep the peace. . . . In this world 
of 1960 . . . it is the United Nations 
which has the supreme power; and it 
is through that body that you... and 
we, the people of the Western World, 
must work to keep the peace. If we 


join together to better the lot of man- 
kind, lasting peace . . . not war—is in- 
evitable.” 

To federalists it was not clear, in 
light of the foregoing, why World 
War III was necessary at all. 

Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
in commenting on the issue, said that 
its publication had set back the work 
of U.S. information and propaganda 
services at least one year. 


TIME: Reporting on the nation’s youth, 
Time said on Nov. 5 that “the only 
two issues about which the younger 
generation seemed to get worked up 
are race relations and world govern- 
ment.” It added, however, that “neith- 
er of these issues rouses anything ap- 
proaching an absorbing faith.” 


THIS WEEK: On Oct. 21 top billing 
was given to Sgnator Ralph E. Flan- 
ders (Rep., Vt.) article on a_ two- 
point plan for world peace, “The 
Sword and the Bible.” Senator Flan- 
ders, while urging a continuing build- 
up of U. S. strength, calls for a new 
foreign policy keyed to “guaranteed 
world disarmament” and a UN police 
force. 


Action On All Fronts 
Yugoslavia’s long-awaited and 
much-shunned peace parley at Zagreb 
ended Oct. 28 with the adoption of 
eight resolutions calling for peace and 
a strengthened UN. The resolutions 
were largely based on proposals sub- 
mitted by the Yugoslav delegation. 


The World Council of Churches 
at a meeting of its general committee 
of 120 church leaders at Rolle, Switz- 
erland, Aug. 16, made a strong plea 
for support of the UN in a seven-point 
peace program advocating peace. 


At its thirteenth national conven- 
tion the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in New York, Nov. 8, adopted 
a resolution strongly backing the 
United Nations and calling for more 
power for the world body. 


Unreported in recent issues of 
THE FEDERALIST is the action of the 
Tennessee State Legislature in passing 
on March 16 a substitute resolution 
which favors a strengthened United 
Nations. The resolution replaces a 
Humber-type resolution repealed ear- 
lier in the legislative 1951 session. 


David Low, London political car- 
toonist, has begun a new venture 
—a cartoon strip. The strip had its 
debut in The Auckland (New Zea- 
land) Herald, Sept. 17, and will be 
syndicated throughout the world. The 
cartoon’s titlhe—“World Citizen”. 
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The first meeting of the new 
National Executive Committee in 
New York, Oct. 7-8, set a record for 
working sessions and program de- 
velopments for the coming year. 

Under the new organization struc- 
ture, approved at the Columbus Ex- 
ecutive Council meeting, Helen A. 
Shuford was named national execu- 
tive director. Miss Shuford has been 
acting director since September. 

Philadelphia was selected as the 
site of the 1952 UWF General Assem- 
bly, June 19-22. 

Detailed plans were discussed to 
put UWF on a sound financial basis 
for the fiscal year 1951-52. The Oct. 
1, 1950 deficit ($30,468.64) was 
down to $19,460.41 on Sept. 30, 1951. 
Further paring of this deficit is in 
prospect though income has fallen 
slightly in the one year period, the 
Committee said, as it approved the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Fi- 
nance Committee: 

Scheduling a series of nation- 
wide fund raising dinners during 
1952; 

Establishing a nation-wide pledge 
system. 

To develop these plans and to 
make others, a meeting of state ex- 
ecutive directors and finance chair- 
men will be held in Cleveland, Dec. 
1-2 or New York, Dec. 10-11. 

In addition to these recommen- 
dations, the Committee— 

Named a special committee to 
secure ads for THE FEDERALIST; 

Approved a procedure for elect- 
ing representatives to the National 
Executive Council from non-branch 
states which would allow each chap- 
ter to nominate a candidate and vote 
on the consolidated list of nominees 
by mail, or allow the national staff to 
set a meeting of representative fed- 
eralists from non-branch states to elect 
a representative; 

Passed on plans for a continued 
student program; 

Set up a special study group to 
develop proposals for revising the 
UN Charter. A Charter revision con- 
ference must be placed on the UN 
agenda on or before 1955. 

The committee further said that: 

A regular fact sheet relating 
world government to current events 
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Executive Committee Spells Out 


Varied Projects for 1952 


SOUNDER FINANCES DISCUSSED; GROUP TO STUDY UN CHARTER REVISION FORMED 


will be sent to branch and chapter 
leaders and_ speakers; 

The program and education com- 
mittees have been instructed to pre- 
pare organized study programs; 

A conference is planned to ex- 
amine ways the U. S. and other na- 
tions can become more effective in the 
battle for the minds and hearts of all 


Helen A. Shuford 


men. Conferees would be drawn from 
leading federalists and political and 
educational leaders all over the world. 
The suggestion was made that the 
conference be held at the same time 
as the second Byden Woods confer- 
ence, sponsored by UWF of Pennsyl- 
vania, next summer; 

A survey will be made of 
branches and chapters to determine 
the effectiveness of political action 
chairmen. Responsible political action 
leaders will be sought in areas where 
they are lacking; 

A schedule of travel to branches 
and chapters by National Executive 
Council members is being drawn up. 

The Committee felt that its new 
streamlined operation which includes 
eight meetings a year, during Council 
meetings and midway between, would 
increase its effectiveness and that of 
UWF as a whole. 


Helen A. Shuford, UWF’s new 
executive director, joined the national 


staff in September, 1950 as a field rep- 
resentative. 

By Dec. 1 she was made director 
of organizational liaison and on Sept. 
9, 1951 was named acting executive 
director by the National Executive 
Committee. Her term as executive 
director, voted by the Committee on 
Oct. 9, is for an indefinite period. 

A native of North Carolina, Miss 
Shuford has devoted the major part 
of her career to organization and as- 
sociation work in New York and 
Washington. With a B.A. degree from 

Yoman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, and a M.S.S. from Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., her first 
position was that of a psychiatric so- 
cial worker. 

Before coming to UWF Miss 
Shuford organized 200 “citizens” com- 
mittees, directed public liaison and 
a twenty-person field department 
the National Citizens Committee for 
Displaced Persons. 


UN Day Observed 


UWF branches and_ chapters 
throughout the country took part in 
the world-wide celebration of United 
Nations Day, Oct. 24, marking the 
sixth anniversary of the adoption of 
the UN Charter. 

In Korea, the anniversary coin- 
cided with a resumption of formal 
ceasefire negotiations after a suspen- 
sion of more than two months. 

At UN headquarters in New York 
messages were received from twenty- 
six nations and the first UN postage 
stamps were issued. 

UWF branches and_ chapters 
either acted on their own or co- 
operated on varied programs with 
one or more of the eighty-five mem- 
ber organizations of the National 
Citizens’ Committee for UN Day. 

In Los Alamos, N.M., federalists 
William Dickinson and Arthur Fren- 
trop prepared a special report on 
the UN which was mimeographed an 
stapled on to “The Community Bulle- 
tin”, published by the Atomic Energy 
Commission Civil Relations branch. 

Two UN flags now fly over 
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Kingsport, Tenn., thanks to UWF. 
Elizabeth Hofferbert, chapter chair- 
man, presented a six by ten foot flag 
to Mayor E. C. Cross, who ordered it 
flown over the city during UN Week, 
and May C. Swan, vice chairman of 
the chapter, gave a four by six flag 
to the crack 130-piece high school 
band during halftime ceremonies at 
the Bristol (Tenn.)-Kingsport game. 

Another flag was donated by Rev. 
C. Lawson Willard, chairman of the 
New Haven, Conn. chapter. This one 
went to the International Student 
Center at Yale University and was 
received by Bohdan Kizyma of the 
Ukraine, U.S.S.R. on behalf of stu- 
_ dents representing more than fifty na- 
tions. 

Dallas federalists celebrated UN 
Day with a youth rally attended by 
some fifteen foreign students from 
Southern Methodist University. 

In Sellersville, Pa., the UWF 
chapter placed ads in four local pa- 
pers, printing the UWF policy state- 
ment under a headline reading “Sixth 

irthday Greeting to the United Na- 
tions from the United World Federal- 
ists, Inc.” 

The Lewiston, Idaho, chapter ap- 
plied for and got permission from the 
city council to sell United Nations 
flags on Lewiston’s main street. Mayor 
D. K. Worden said half the proceeds 
would go to the UN International 
Childrens Emergency Fund and the 
other half would go to the chapter. 

An essay contest on The United 
Nations and Our Hopes for the 
Future open to high school seniors 
was announced on UN Day by the 
Greater Portland (Me.) UWF. The 
contest closes Dec. 1 and winners of 
three prizes totaling $100 will be an- 
nounced on New Year's Day. None of 
the judges are affiliated with the UN 
or UWF. 


Greet Korean Vets 


In cooperation with the Mayor's 
reception committee, UWF’s Manhat- 
tan Council and the Protestant Coun- 
cil of the City of New York enter- 
tained thirty United Nations soldiers 
on leave from the Korean fighting 
frum eleven countries October 27-28 

t International House in New York. 

The men were part of a group of 
fifty servicemen from nineteen coun- 
tries who were brought to the United 
States for a nation-wide tour under 
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the auspices of the Department of 
Defense. 

Students from the men’s home 
countries, which included Turkey, 
Ethiopia and Thailand, joined the 
New York party and chatted with 
them in their own languages. Hosts 
and hostesses from UWF § included 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Bogenrieder and 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Girard. 


Blood for UN Troops 


A United Nations Week appe.l 
for blood for forces in Korea, launched 
by UWF of New York at its state con- 
vention, received special commenda- 
tion on Oct. 24 from Ambassador 
Warren R. Austin, U. S. representa- 
tive to the UN. 

In a letter to Mrs. M. N. La- 
Pidus, chairman of the Brooklyn UWF 
council, Ambassador Austin thanked 
the Brooklyn group for its “deeds, not 
words” support of the UN forces in 


Korea and said, “I am grateful for 
your assurance of continued support 
of my service here. We climb the hill 
together.” 

The Brooklyn council had planned 
its blood donor program in advance 
of the New York state convention, 
Oct. 13, where a resolution urging all 
New York federalists to give blood at 
local Red Cross centers was passed. 
Under a plan worked out with the 
Red Cross, federalists identify them- 
selves when donating blood. A cen- 
tral office compiles the total and re- 
leases the figures to UWF for publica- 
tion. The plan will continue indef- 
initely. 


Opposition 


On Sept. 6 the Cashmere (Wash.) 
Valley Record reported that the offi- 
cial board of the Cashmere Methodist 
Church on Sept. 4 voted “their con- 
fidence that the United World Fed- 


UWF Portrait 


by Frances Cox 


(Reprinted from the Greensboro (N. C.) 
Daily News, Sept. 30) 


Though the name of Samuel R. 
Levering is not well-known to the 
general public, in the last five years 
this unassuming Quaker and federal- 
ist of Ararat, Va., has become an 
almost legendary saint to a host of 
ordinary citizens within and outside 
his native state and neighboring North 
Carolina, five miles away. 

When North Carolina held hear- 
ings last winter on a proposal to re- 
peal a pro-world government resolu- 
tion, in what was termed one of the 
most distinguished gatherings in the 
history of the Legislature, university 
presidents, judges, professional and 
business men, ministers, publishers, 
editors, farm and labor leaders and 
other men and women prominent in 
civic life converged on Raleigh to op- 
pose the bill. The man generally con- 
sidered to be one of the major inspira- 
tions behind the spirit of these people 
is Samuel Levering. 

Quiet, intense, but gifted with 
an infectious personality and smile, 
Mr. Levering has devoted himself to 
peace and world law since 1930 when 
he went to Europe as a member of 
the Cornell track team. Today, owner 
of an extensive apple orchard that 
produces 50,000 bushels a year, he 
follows a back-breaking schedule di- 
viding his time between the family 
business and a cause that he regards 


Sam Levering 


as a citizen’s personal responsibility. 
Last year he made about 200 speeches 
in thirty states and traveled some 50,- 
000 miles. 

Mr. Levering is a member of 
UWF’s National Executive Council 
and is national chairman of the 
Friends Peace Board. He was one of 
the founders of UWF at Asheville in 
1947, has helped to direct and finance 
it. He once served as national acting 
executive director, later as national 
field director, without pay. 

Married and father of four chil- 
dren, Mr. Levering lives simply, re- 
fuses to spend unnecessarily on him- 
self, but will casually give $1,000 to 
better the world men live in. 

“Only a fanatic,” Mr. Levering 
believes, “could think that world gov- 
ernment is the sole solution to the 
problem of peace. Brotherhood and 
decent living standards are essential 
too. But no clear thinker could believe 
that durable peace is possible without 
world law.” 
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eralists, Inc., a peace organization, was 
not in any way communist, nor work- 
ing in support of the communist 
cause.” 

Behind the Record’s report was a 
story of the organization of a Cash- 
mere UWF _ chapter, accusations 
against the minister of the Methodist 
Church and clarifying letters from 
prominent impartial Americans, in- 
cluding Warren R. Austin, U.S. repre- 
sentative to the UN; Ralph Bunche, 
director of the department of trustee- 
ship of the UN; Eric Johnston, ad- 
ministrator of the Economic Stabili- 
zation Agency; Arthur B. Langlie 
(Rep.), Governor of Washington; 
Smith Troy, Washington’s Attorney 
General and U.S. Representative, 
Walter Horan (Rep.). 

A UWF chapter was organized in 
Cashmere on March 26. One of the 
chapter's leaders was Rev. Kenneth 
Bell of the Methodist Church. Oppo- 
sition to Rev. Bell’s participation in 
UWF became so strong that one mem- 
ber of his church withdrew his sup- 
port fromthe church “until Kenneth 
Bell is fired.” 

The fight continued until early in 
July when church members decided 
to elect an impartial committee to in- 
vestigate UWF. Ruth H. Murray, sec- 
retary of the committee, wrote to a 
selected list of Americans for their 
opinions concerning peace groups in 
general and UWF in particular. 

Of the answers received, one from 
Ambassador Austin, received nation- 
wide attention. 

While Mr. Austin did not signal 
out UWF by name, he did say that he 
“appreciate(d) the support of the 
many groups which are loyal to the 
great principles of the UN Charter.” 

He gave a sixteen-point formula 
for Americans joining organizations. 

“Civic organizations play a most 
significant role in America. Their con- 
structive criticism, and the support 
which they mobilize for forward- 
looking political and social measures 
immeasurably strengthen our nation. 

“It would be a sorry experience,” 
he said, “for our democracy if too 
many people were to conclude that 
the best thing to do in this difficulty is 
to join no organization, support no 
causes, and sit in safe isolation from 
one’s fellows.” 

All other replies gave UWF a 


clean bill of health. Governor Langlie 
not only cleared UWF of charges of 
subversion, but stated that the organi- 
zation is constructive in its aims and 
program and deserving of the support 
of citizens. 


Meyer Withdraws 


Because he has undertaken a 
U. S. Government post, Cord Meyer 
Jr. is unable to continue as honorary 
president of UWF or as a member of 
UWF’s Executive Council. 

In a letter to Alan Cranston, Mr. 
Meyer said he felt that his continued 
association with the organization in 
these circumstances would be unfair 
both to UWF and to the Government. 
He has indicated that he will continue 
as a member of UWF and will main- 
tain an active interest in the organ- 
ization and expressed the belief that 
“UWF has a growing and more im- 
portant job to do now than it has 
ever had in the past.” 


Merger Proposed 


A plan to merge UWF organiza- 
tions and provide professional field 
service for six New England states is 
under consideration. As proposed on 
Sept. 24 by William C. Starkweather, 
Carter C. Higgins and William Clark, 
presidents of the Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts and Maine branches respec- 
tively, the plan would set up a re- 
gional office in Worcester, Mass. with 
a staff of four and a regional yearly 
budget of around $25,000. 

As of today, there are branch 
offices in Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts only. Mr. Clark’s private of- 
fices serve as Maine headquarters. 

Connecticut federalists, voting 
Sept. 29-30 on the proposal at their 
state convention held in Stamford, 
referred it to their executive council 
for decision at its Dec. 1 meeting. 

The Massachusetts branch exec- 
utive council was delegated to decide 
the issue at the Massachusetts state 
convention in Boston, Oct. 27. 

If both of these states ratify, it 
will be necessary to have the ratifica- 
tion of one of the remaining four states 
in order to adopt the proposal. 


A Soldier Speaks 


In a letter to his mother, Mrs. 
Gregory Jones, co-chairman of the 
Sonoma (Calif.) UWF chapter, dated 
Oct. 17, Lt. Samuel Lloyd Jones of 
the 5th Infantry Regiment, 24th Di- 
vision, stationed in Korea, wrote: 

“This whole thing, as are all 


wars, is complete lunacy, proving 
nothing, and accomplishing nothing. 


Oh sure, it has to be done now andg@® 
here; kill or be killed; and Commu-W@y 


ism must be held in check. Maybe 
there is no other way to settle it right 
now, but international courts aren’t 
impossible. Men must work out some- 
thing along that line. Living from 
generation to generation of wars seems 
like mankind admitting it doesn’t 
know how to be civilized. There must 
be a way.” 

Lt. Jones was not a member of 
UWF. He was killed in action Oct. 20. 


Federalists in the News 


GEORGE L. CROSS, president of 
the University of Oklahoma, who 
gained national recognition when he 
told the Oklahoma state legislature 
that he wanted more funds for the 
University of Oklahoma so that the 
football players could have a college 
they could be proud of, was elected in 
October as a co-representative from 
Oklahoma to UWF’s National Execu- 
tive Council. 

The dedication in LAURA Z. HOB- 
son’s best-selling new novel, “The 
Celebrity,” is to Lee, Peg, Frederica, 
Ruth, Annalee, Kip, Merle, Alan, 
Norman, Bob, John, Jerry, Cord, Kip- 
per, Russel, Rex and Oscar. 

In case you've wondered, all are 
past or present members of the Writ- 
ers Board for World Government. So 
is Miss Hobson. The novel deals with 
the sudden rise to fame of the brother 
of a man who wrote a book on world 
government. 

In order of their appearance, 
Miss Hobson’s friends are Lee Wright, 
Margaret Leach, Frederica Barach, 


BLOOD 
DONOR 
CENTER 


Mrs. LaPidus shows Warren Austin’s letter to 
Brooklynites Mrs. John E. Lonergan, Anthony 
Abruzzo, Mr. Lonergan and Mrs. Eleanor Post. 
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Ruth Friend, Annalee Jacoby, Clifton 
Fadiman, Merle Miller, Alan Crans- 
ton and Alan Greene, Norman Cou- 
sins, Robert Sherwood, John Farrar, 
John Hersey and John Hohenberg, 
Jerry Mason, Cord Meyer Jr., Chris- 
topher LaFarge, Russel Crouse, Rex 
Stout and Oscar Hammerstein. 

REGINALD ZALLES, member of the 
Massachusetts chapter of UWF, on 
Oct. 15 was named national executive 
secretary of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. He succeeds James Loeb 

r. 
J J. HUNTLEY DUPRE, Minnesota 
representative on UWF’s National 
Executive Council and professor of 
history and political science at Mac- 
alester College, was made academic 
dean of the college Oct. 1. Formerly 
assistant dean at Ohio State, Dr. Du- 
pre has taught at Miami University 
(Ohio) and the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Another Minnesota federalist, 
REX LANG, a professor of government 
at Carleton College, was one of six 
Minnesota educators to be awarded a 
Ford Foundation fellowship this fall. 
The fellowships averaged about $4,- 
000 apiece, plus travel and _ tuition 
costs. 

Doris Fleeson reported on Oct. 
24 in her nationally syndicated Wash- 
ington column that MURRAY LINCOLN, 
president of the Farm Bureau Mutual 
Automobile Insurance Co. and a 
coopted member of UWF’s National 
Executive Council, had placed on the 
desk of Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son two plans for getting Iran’s oil 
back on the world market. 

One of the proposals, that the 
International Cooperative Alliance 
(Mr. Lincoln is head of its American 
membership, the Cooperative League ) 
operate the wells on a caretaker basis, 
interested Iran’s leader, Miss Fleeson 
said. 


New World Appears 


A new federalist youth organi- 
zation, WORLD (World Order Real- 
ized under Law and Democracy) was 
formed in Philadelphia Oct. 21 at the 
Qi of a three-day convention. 

More than 100 persons, sixty-five 
of them voting delegates, attended 
the convention. Most were members of 
the Interim Committee of American 
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Federalist Youth (ICAFY), an organ- 
ization formed this summer by dissi- 
dent members of UWF'’s student divi- 
sion after the Des Moines General As- 
sembly failed to adopt a list of “mini- 
mum requirements” requested by the 
students present. 

Kenneth R. Kurtz, a graduate of 
Swarthmore College who is now 
studying political science at Columbia 
University, was elected chairman of 
the twenty-member WORLD council, 
the top elective spot in the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kurtz will be a paid em- 
ployee and will open a New York of- 
fice. 

The convention adopted a pro- 


In Passing 


The Brooklyn Heights (N. Y.) 
UWF chapter on Nov. | enrolled two 
new members who might someday set 
a record for the longest identical sus- 
taining memberships in UWF. The 
two are twins, Martha and James 
Nash, age one year old. 


For Warren L. Swartzbeck, UWF 
member from Oakmont, Pa., a close 
reading of THE FEDERALIST paid off 
in dollars and cents. Mr. Swartzbeck 
noted in the news section of the June 
issue that Haverford College, Haver- 
tord, Pa., was offering a limited num- 
ber of graduate course scholarships in 


trike a blow for 
reedom 


| STRENGTHEN 


Booth at the Minnesota State Fair sponsored by UWF of Minnesota where free maps of the fair 
grounds, with a condensed version of UWF’s policy and program on the back, were distributed. 
UWF members built the displays which included an animated slide movie and a past and future 
newspaper headline display, and answered questions about UWF fourteen hours a day. 


gram and policy statement in full and 
a structure in part. 

Chief contention of the students 
at Des Moines was that the student 
division had special recruiting prob- 
lems that could be met only if it had 
its own program and greater au- 
tonomy. Specifically, the students 
wanted the right to advocate causes 
other than world government which 
they felt were vital to its realization. 

A policy statement adopted by 
WORLD states that “the possibility of 
achieving an effective world govern- 
ment, and with it a just world com- 
munity, depends to a great degree 
upon immediate measures of economic 
and social reform both at home and 
abroad.” 

Although no action was taken to 
affiliate with UWF, many of its mem- 
bers are expected to renew their mem- 
berships in UWF. 


social and technical assistance. He 
promptly applied and in August re- 
ceived a $500 grant. 


Christian Gauss, dean emeritus of 
Princeton University, collapsed and 
died in the Pennsylvania Station, New 
York, on Nov. 1 before medical aid 
could reach him (see page 18). 

Dr. Gauss had been chairman of 
the New Jersey branch of UWF until 
November, 1950, when, for reasons 
of health, he resigned. 


Working kits containing materials 
and instructions for the UN Radio 
Communications Campaign to con- 
tinue from January to June, 1952 (see 
the October issue of THE FEDERALIST), 
will be mailed to UWF members in 
200 participating cities in December. 
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a blow tor treedom 
mY 


How Far Does National Interest Go? 


A Review by MARSHALL WINDMILLER 


Coincident with the recent craze for Confederate 
flag flying has been the appearance of two books whose 
contribution to thought in the field of international rela- 
tions corresponds roughly to the regionalism symbolized 
by this emblem of states’ rights. The books are “In Defense 
of the National Interest” by Hans Morgenthau, University 
of Chicago professor (Alfred A. Knopf, 283 pp., $3.50) 
and “American Diplomacy 1900-1950” by George Kennan, 
for the past few years one of the State Department's 
chief advisors (University of Chicago Press, 146 pp., $2.75). 

Both books have had w idespread influence and could, 
possibly, be very damaging to the cause of world govern- 
ment. It seems vital that they be answered from a fed- 
eralist point of view, for the ideas of these two men 
build a bridge halt-way across the chasm between cold- 
war and peace and then invite the world to cross. Un- 
fortunately, the Kennan-Morgenthau bridge does not reach 
the other side. To proceed along its span would be to 
head in the right direction, but with the prospect of dan- 
gling indefinitely at its incomplete end, or of plunging 
headlong off the end into total war. Realizing this, the 
cautious man will likely avoid this bridge. The moral 
man will try to complete it. 

Specifically both Morgenthau and Kennan agree that 
power is, and according to Morgenthau, always will be, 
the key to international politics. The balance of power 
in the world of today can be achieved through spheres 
of influence. But for Morgenthau “the real issue is not 
whether the idea of the division of the world into spheres 
of influence can be accepted by the U. S., but where 
the line of demarcation should run.” Here is where Mor- 
genthau’s part of the bridge reaches its jagged end. He 
makes no effort to suggest just where the line should be 
drawn. 

It would be as easy to “draw the line” today as it 
would be to divide up the world’s uranium and Morgen- 
thau’s avoidance of the problem is tribute to its insolu- 
bility. The fact is that it is impossible today to reach a 
settlement on American and Soviet spheres of influence 
which will reflect existing power rel: itionships tor any 


George Kennan 


John Fischer 


length of time and at the same time recognize the nation- 
al interest of both nations. 

Beyond this, however, is what seems to be Morgen- 
thau’s basic premise. He believes in the national letosest 
as the “one guiding star, one standard tor thought, one 
rule for tines.” This is also Kennan’s main navigational 
aid. He says “our own national interest is all that we are 
really capable of knowing and understanding . . .” 


The idea that the pain interest is the guiding 
star of foreign policy raises an important point. If all 
nations pursue their individual interests, how can peace 
be maintained when these interests are in conflict? 


This is the problem being faced by Great Britain in 
Egypt and Iran and by the non-self-governing peoples. 
The answer is obviously that they cannot unless there 
is a guarantee that such conflicts can be settled by peaceful 
arbitration without the threat of or actual aggression by 
any nation. This is the only means by which the national 
interest of all countries can be preserved. 

One suspects that Morgenthau believes, as did Adam 
Smith in the world of economics, that when each nation 
acts in its own national interest some unknown force, like 
an “invisible hand” will provide for the peace and com- 
mon prosperity of all. Kennan shows even stronger ten- 
dencies in this direction when he says, “The pursuit of 
our national interest can never fail to be conductive to 
a better world.” However, the unfortunate truth is that 
war results precisely from a government's conviction that 
it is in the national interest to go to war or to risk war. 

Morgenthau’s attempts to strengthen his case by 
saying that the national state is necessary to world moral- 
itv and the morality attainable within its framework is the 
best to which men can aspire. “Throughout modern. his- 
tory, if not since the end of the ancient world, there 
has existed in the Western World a community of moral 
principle and moral conduct, a community of fundamental 
religious beliefs, a common way of life—in one word, a 
common civilization.” 

It is true these moral principles have been observed 


Hans Morgenthau 
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and acted upon only within the borders of nations. “No 
such consensus exists in the international relations between 
¢ Yaations,” Morgenthau adds, “for above the national socie- 
~ -des there exists no international society so integrated as 
to be able to define for them the concrete meaning of 
justice or equality, as national societies do for their indi- 
vidual members.” Does it not follow that moral man 
should pursue the possibilities of creating the international 
society which will permit men to deal with each other 
morally despite different national heritages? Kennan seems 
to get a grip on this idea when he says, “The national 
state pattern is not, should not be and cannot be a fixed 
and static thing,” and adds, “It is only logical that the 
organizational forms should change . . .” But he vitiates 
this thesis when he suggests that U. S. foreign policy con- 
fine itself to the “functions of the gentle civilizer of na- 
tional self-interest.” 


At this point the question arises: can an international 
society be created by a world government, or must such 
a society first come into existence before world government 
is possible? There are arguments on both sides, but this 
much is certain, that a movement for world government 
will tend to advance the comity and social integration 
that will provide the stable base by drawing not only on 

_ the existing consensus on morality, but also on the much 
stronger and more universal bond of fear of another war. 


Ideas and the actions they inspire are a source of 
power as gigantic as any atom bomb. A limited appeal 
to the national interest is not likely to harness this power. 
The nation that dedicates itself by its actions to world 
justice, world freedom and world prosperity through dem- 
ocratic world government will find this power attracted 
“(to itself and its noble purpose. 


John Fischer, an editor of Harper and Brothers, ex- 
presses this exact idea in his recent book on foreign policy, 
“Master Plan U.S.A.” (Harper and Brothers, 253 pp., $3) 
when he says, “The only thing that can beat (Communism) 
is a better ideal. . . . We've got it. All we need is the will to 
use it... a federation of nations, brought together volun- 
tarily instead of by conquest. . . . This is the only sort of 
ideal (so far as I can see) that will overmatch the Com- 
munist’s dream of a world state. It offers a new concept of 
human organization, on a scale that makes sense for the 
age we live in; and, unlike the Kremlin’s alternative, it 
offers freedom too. It can provide the spiritual drive, the 


sense of purpose which the Western people now sorely 
lack.” 


But, according to the Fischer timetable, the goal of 
a community of nations “won't be reached easily, or soon.” 
There is something almost fatally reminiscent in Fischer’s 
concept of events to come when he goes on to say that 
federation is “a dream worth working for, however fear- 
some the difficulties. And if a shooting war is forced upon 
us, it is a war aim worth dying for.” Similar idealistic 
thoughts beat fervently in the breasts of men as they 
marched into World War I and World War Il—and indeed 
how many other wars? 


Morgenthau and Kennan in one category, Fischer in 
another, have cleared the atmosphere of a lot of nonsense 
and have done a service by providing a beginning. We 
need the bridge that they have started. We have the 
strength and know-how to correct its dangerous incom- 
eqns Someday our children must make the crossing. 


* MARSHALL WINDMILLER, graduate student in political science 


at the University of California, is a member of the speakers 
bureau of the Northern California World Affairs Council. He 
completed a year’s study at the University of Paris in 1949 as 
the recipient of a fellowship given by Rotary International. 
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WASHINGTON COLUMN 


written this month by 


Jerome Spingarn 


The proposal which President Truman has laid before 
the UN is the result of a long and difficult up-hill fight 
for a positive U. S. foreign policy that was waged simul- 
taneously on many fronts. 

At the community level UWF members, clergymen, 
service clubs and womens’ organizations kept alive a faith 
in the goal of disarmament and the instrumentality of a 
stronger United Nations equipped to achieve it. 

In Washington, the demand for clear enunciation of 
long-range goals has been made insistently for several 
years by over a hundred Congressmen who have urged a 
U. S. disarmament proposal and a strengthened UN. Dur- 
ing the last year their ranks were augmented by Senator 
Ralph Flanders (Rep., Vt.), a successful engineer and 
an energetic crusader, whose New England sense of good 
husbandry is constantly outraged by the present state of 
global housekeeping. Senators Flanders, McMahon, 
Humphrey and others welded together a strong combina- 
tion which insisted that the White House implement the 
President’s “foolproof” disarmament speech of last year, 
while on the House side, strong support was mustered by 
Congressmen Hays, Judd, Vorys, Herter, Battle and others. 

In the Administration, the ball has been carried by 
men who actually work on the firing line of UN activities, 
like Warren Austin and Frank C. Nash, a Georgetown 
University law professor, who has represented the U. S. 
on armaments control problems and as assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense. It is interesting that these men, who 
have participated in the sharpest of in-fighting with the 
Russians in the various bodies of the UN, should also have 
the greatest faith in the potentialities of the UN. 

A clash between differing opinions in the Adminis- 
tration came to a head in the White House one night 
when the President was considering what he should say 
in a speech to the UN. The appeal to build our defenses 
is inconsistent with a universal disarmament proposal, cer- 
tain officials felt, and the public would be confused 
if both were espoused at the same time. The President’s 
reply was classic: “I can understand it. It doesn’t confuse 
me, and if I can understand it, I think the public can too.” 

At this point it is hard to tell what the results of the 
President’s proposal will be; what the Russians will do or 
what the reaction here in the U. S. will be. Reports in- 
dicate that world approval is already exerting pressure on 
the Kremlin. 

The President’s proposals are quite general. The de- 
tails remain to be worked out. Probably the most complete 
analysis of all of the steps that must eventually be taken 
is Grenville Clark’s “A Plan for Peace.” The UN will 
eventually work out its own plan, but that plan will be 
successful only if it is one which is thoroughly understood 
and appreciated by the people. 

It is more important now than ever for community 
groups to discuss the legal steps that will be necessary to 
make disarmament “possible without endangering the 
security of any nation.” There is a real need for the devel- 
opment of imaginative forcefulness and workable new 
ideas and federalists can make a real contribution. 

JEROME SPINGARN is UWF’s legislative director. 


ELIZABETH BLOCH 
Executive Secretary, Pittsburgh UWF Area Council 


Increased field work, more active, informed members, 
and more organization liaison work are among the essen- 
tials for making UWF more effective. We must realize 
that UWF is but a means to an end, We are not so much 
interested in making UWF a powerful organization as we 
are in convincing the American public and government 
that World War III can be avoided through a world federal 
government. During the last five years we have learned 
a lot about our limitations and our potentialities. 


To acquaint the largest possible number of people 
with our aims, we must work through other organizations: 
getting speakers before them and helping them initiate 
their own discussion groups. We must promote more study 
courses and home-meetings, which have proven effective 
in signing up and informing new members. To do this we 
need devoted and well-informed members everywhere— 
hence the urgent need for more field work. 


RANDOLPH P. COMPTON 
UWF Controller 


UWF, with a sound purpose, must also be sound 
financially. The two are inseparable. 

UWF today through increased efficiency and financial 
responsibility at the national office and in our branches 
and chapters, is about to emerge stronger than ever in its 
history. Our idea and our dollars will pull together. Neither 
can work without the other. 

We are coming of age. I clearly sense our financial 
responsibility is growing nation-wide and our team, a 
sound idea and sound finances, is unbeatable. 

So—send in your dollars with confidence. They will 
work, sound and strong, now teamed up with our idea to 
develop the UN into a world federal government with 
limited powers—adequate to preserve the peace. 

This team, as it continues to grow more efficient, will 
make UWF more effective. 


HAROLD T. WATERHOUSE 


California UWF member 


UWF can be more effective only if there is a switch 
from such goals as political action and fund raising to 
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strengthening the only asset any volunteer organization 
can have—namely a zealous membership. 

A member’s enthusiasm for a cause comes from com- 
plete conviction in its importance, thorough mastery of its 
beliefs and the feeling of satisfaction gained from doing 
significant and effective work for its realization. 

New members must be placed in discussion groups 
and set to work on chapter committees as soon as they 
join. Since many chapters do not have the “know-how” 
for conducting such groups and committees, the direction 
must come from state and national offices. Once the mem- 
bership has been intergrated into the work of the organiza- 
tion the latter goals of fund raising and political action can 
be achieved readily. 


BYRL A. WHITNEY 


Ohio member, National UWF Executive Council 


UWF is becoming more effective by exerting self- 
discipline. 

Self-discipline is as necessary to the prestige of an 
organization as it is to an individual. Our president, Alan 
Cranston, apparently recognized that when he made a 
vigorous address at the Des Moines Assembly last June. 
The Assembly and later the National Executive Committee 
supported Alan Cranston when both upheld the right of 
UWF’s officers to exercise that discipline without which 
any organization will disintegrate. Give officers adequate 
authority; back them to see that they do the job. If they 
perform badly, do not weaken the powers of the offices, 
but change the incumbents. That is the essence of virile 
democracy, the kind of democracy that can defeat total- 
itarism. 

UWF is on the way. During the last year, I believe, 
it grew more in prestige and responsibility than it did in 
all its prior existence. In the full realization that UWF 
is bigger and more important than any one of us, we will 
give our organization the strength that will assure success. 


NEXT MONTH: 


Can Reduction of Armaments 
Lead to Peace? 


Address your answer to: 


THE FEDERALIST, 
UMF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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A Case 
for World Law 


ABRAHAM WILSON 


When Iran “nationalized” the oil properties of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. early last Summer, the action not 
only plunged the world perilously close to war; it also 
served to bring into focus one of the UN’s most important 
but least understood agencies, the World Court. 

The present International Court of Justice (or World 
Court), is the direct descendant of the Permanent Court 

_- of International Justice established by the League of Na- 

ions in 1920. It is the principal judicial organ of the United 

“ Nations and the Statute under which it was created forms 
an integral part of the present UN Charter. 

As such the Court is the high judicial authority for the 
entire international community and is open to all states. 
UN members are automatically parties to the Court’s 
Statute. UN non-members may become parties by action 
of the General Assembly after recommendation by the 
Security Council or by meeting conditions laid down by 
that body. All states are equal before the Court. 

The present World Court, like the League’s Perma- 
nent Court before it, has both contentious and advisory 
jurisdiction. “Contentious” means jurisdiction based on the 
consent of the parties concerned. It is within this field that 
the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute falls. 

A state may grant its consent in two basic ways. It 
may consent to submit to the Court one controversy only, 
or it may yield its general consent in advance. Such gen- 
eral advance consent may be qualified by the state in any 
way it sees fit. 

Consent to jurisdiction given under the League’s Per- 
manent Court in many cases remains in effect today in the 
World Court. Fifty-nine states, including Britain and Iran, 
have either in the League Court or the World Court made 
compulsory jurisdiction declarations. But many of these 
declarations have been so enfeebled by reservations that 
they hardly extend the Court’s jurisdiction beyond the 
caprice of the declarant state. The declaration of the 
United States, for example, includes a reservation stipulat- 
ing the U. S. is the sole arbiter of what questions fall within 
its domestic jurisdiction. 

So much for background. When Britain submitted her 
‘grievances to the Court, she insisted that the compulsory 
jurisdiction declaration filed by Iran in 1932 made that 
state subject to the Court’s contentious jurisdiction. Iran 
argued that her declaration excluded cases involving Iran’s 
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national sovereignty and that the oil dispute was such 
a case. 

On July 5 the Court, in a 10-2 interim decision, issued 
an injunction calling for the reinstatement of the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company to full control of its properties, with 
revenues to be frozen in bank accounts pending a final 
decision, and asking Britain and Iran to set up a joint board 
to execute the measures. The Court did not rule on whether 
or not the case fell properly within its jurisdiction; the two- 
judge dissent held that this should have been done, but 
the majority opinion affirmed the Court’s right to indicate 
interim measures without first deciding jurisdiction. 

Iran promptly termed the injunction an “intervention 
of our internal affairs.” Britain subsequently, under Arti- 
cle 94 of the UN Charter, which provides for recourse to 
the Security Council should “any party to a case” fail to 
fulfill obligations under a judgment of the Court, submitted 
the matter to the Security Council. 

The Iranian case was the first ever brought to the 
Security Council under Article 94. The Council failed when 
Iran disregarded and seemed to scoff at the Council’s ad- 
vice. This failure was made all the worse because most of 
the small and middle powers, who had upheld the Court 
at San Francisco in 1945 as a symbol of their hopes for 
justice, paid little attention to their stake in the case. 

At San Francisco these same nations had made a de- 
termined effort to confer upon the Court general com- 
pulsory jurisdiction in legal disputes. Although a majority 
of delegations favored this step, it was not acceptable to 
the Soviet Union and the U. S. did not press for it. Had 
the Court been granted such compulsory jurisdiction, of 
course, the world might never have faced the Iranian crisis 
nor would the Security Council have been so humiliated. 

ABRAHAM WILSON is general counsel for UWF 
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MacLEAN McLEAN 


At this point I am far too new to the job of being 
secretary-general of the World Movement for World Fed- 
eral Government to have gained sufficient perspective to 
give more than a few personal impressions of my first two 
months in Europe. 

Arriving in London September 20, I attended the 
meetings of the executive committee and council of the 
World Movement, was appointed secretary-general, and 
then spent a week at the Parliamentary Conference on 
World Government before moving on to Amsterdam. 

Personal impressions from these days include . . . the 
general feeling of encouragement at being able to see and 
hear at first hand the opinions and attitudes of people 
representing such a variety of religious and political views, 
geographical areas and social attitudes . . . the humor of 
the militant Irish trades-union girl from Ulster . . . the fair 
play with which the different chairmen handled the ses- 
sions . . . the sense of historic importance of the opening 
meeting at Church House, where we were greeted by the 
Lord Mayor of Westminster in the hall in which Churchill 
delivered his famous “blood, sweat and tears” address in 
the dark days of World War II. 


The pleasure of seeing London again, with all the 
brightness of its lights at night, instead of the blackout 
which was my wartime memory of England . . . the in- 
terest in the world parliamentarians shown by the Cana- 
dian MPs (Hon. R. F. Sparkes, Speaker of the Newfound- 
land House of Assembly and Senator R. Byron Horner of 
Saskatchewan) . the fantastic confusions which con- 
tinued throughout the sessions through misunderstanding 
of the pronunciation of the names of the two United States 
Congressmen: Howell and Powell. 


The significance of the sermon 
given in the presence of the delegates by Canon Collins, 
at St. Paul’s Cathedral . . . the red-coated master of cere- 
monies at the Dorchester dinner, with his “I pray silence, 
m lords, m’ladies and gentlemen” . the extraordinary 
response of the British audience to the fund raising mass 
meeting in the Kingsway Hall . . . the flow of refreshments 
and good fellowship at the reception, held for delegates 
at Mansion House, by the Lord Mayor of London and 
the Lady Mayoress.’ 

The trip down to Wales in a compartment with a 
delegate from India and one from Pakistan . . . the friendly 
welcome in Cardiff by the Lord Mayor, and the fighting 
world government speech delivered by the peppery little 
Welsh MP, Mr. George Thomas . . . the trip through the 
marvelous new Welsh steel mills built with Marshall Plan 
aid. 

And finally the full realization that all these people 
are vitally interested in world government, and the knowl- 
edge that the WMWFEG, through its office in Amsterdam, 
can help to bring them together in a common cause. 


MacLEAN McLEAN, former executive director of the Pittsburgh 
UWF Area Council, was made secretary-general of the World 
Movement for World Federal Government in September. 
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“But there is another way to security and peace . . ® 
an international order without the burden of tremendous 


@@ WHAT THEY SAY 


Such a (disarmament) system must in- 
clude all types of weapons . . . It must be accepted by all 
nations having substantial armed forces . . . It must be 
based on safeguards that will insure the compliance of all 
nations—in other words it must be foolproof. . . . The way 
we prefer can be undertaken only if there is a workable 
international system which makes reduction possible with- 
out endangering the security of any nation. . . . We are 
making (this proposal) because we share with all the 
members of the United Nations, the responsibility of try- 
ing to bring about conditions which will assure interna- 
tional peace and security.” 
President Truman, in a radio address to the 
American people concerning the Big Three pro- 
posals for international armament reduction, 
Nov. 7. 


armaments... . 


“Until we have worked out a foolproof system of con- 
trolling these awful modern weapons which our enemies 
possess, we will have to remain armed and very effectively 
armed ... (the U. S. will) make a real try to break this 
dismal fatalistic pattern of the past and to set up the fool- 
proof (disarmament) enforcement system (sought by 
President Truman).” 

Thomas K. Finletter, Secretary of Air, in an 
address at St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
Oct. 28. 


“I stress the words ‘mutual’ and ‘complete’ (disarma- 
ment). I place no trust in unilateral disarmament. More- 
over, it must be under an accepted world government em- 
powered to administer the process of disarmament; for 
efforts heretofore to civilize war or to attain peace by 
international treaties have always failed. I therefore -stress 
the existing organization of the UN as the only agency 
available for undertaking the task in time. I suggest, there- 
fore, that the UN turn its attention to the rapid accom- 
plishment of complete disarmament; not merely to the 
abolition of A-bombs and H-bombs. . . . America must 
throw her influence behind disarmament and assert her 
readiness to lead.” 


Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton 
University, in an address marking the Morris- 
town (N. J.) observance of UN Week, Oct. 21. 


“The whole world must federate or perish, and that 
is true whether we are thinking merely in terms of the 
tragedy of war or of the more prolonged horror of famine 
and starvation.” 


Gilbert McAllister, British M.P., in an address at 
the opening of the Parliamentary Conference on 
World Government, London, Sept. 24. 


World Government does mean requiring every na- 
tion in its dealings with other nations to accept adjudica- 
tion by an impartial authority in place of going to war. 
World Government does not mean abolishing national 
government or varieties of national institutions and ways 
of life. It is, on the contrary, the one way of setting eacl: 
nation free from the fear of war, to go its own way anc 
manage its own affairs.” 

Lord Beveridge, in an address to delegates of the 
Parliamentary Conference on World Govern- 
ment, London, Sept. 26. 
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BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 


THE UNITED NaTIons: BLUEPRINT FOR PEACE by Stephen 
S. Fenichell and Philip Andrews—Primarily an introduc- 
tion to the UN, this volume is also a convenient reference 
for basic facts on the structure and functions of UN or- 
gans, including the Specialized Agencies. 115 pp., $2; John 
C. Winston Co., Inc. 


STRANGE LANDS AND FRIENDLY PEOPLE by William O. 
Douglas—The Supreme Court Justice and UWF vice presi- 
dent has given a down-to-earth account of economic, po- 
litical and social conditions in the Near and Middle East 
based on his travels and life with the peoples of those 
countries this summer. November Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 336 pp., $4; Harper and Brothers. 


GuipE To THE UNITED STATES AND THE UNITED NATIONS— 
clearly documented, chronological account of U. S. par- 


* "ticipation in, and the development of, the UN since the 


principles of its Charter were set forth in 1941. Also con- 
tains the names and addresses of U. S. representatives to 
all departments of the UN and a bibliography of docu- 
ments and information bulletins of the UN and its Special- 
ized Agencies. 20 pp., 15¢; State Department Publication 
#4261, Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 


HicH ScHoot Worip Peace Stupy AND SPEAKING PRo- 
GRAM—The topic this year for the seven-year-old study 
course is “Building World Peace: What is the Responsi- 
bility of the U. S. in the Light of Communist Aggression?” 
The course tackles the problem from all aspects and in- 
cludes authoritative articles, a bibliography, rules and sug- 
gestions for conducting the study and speaking program. 
Descriptive brochure, free; University of North Carolina, 
Extension Division, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


THE PuzzLE oF Foop anp PeopLe—Of special interest to 
teachers and parents of young children, a geography 
reader pointing up the vital necessity of international co- 
operation to feed the world’s peoples. Contains a puzzle 
with various elements, such as production and transpor- 
tation, which fits together to illustrate how the world is 
fed. One section, war, does not fit into the puzzle. 27 illus- 
trations, 64 pp., 60¢; UNESCO Liaison Office, United 
Nations, N. Y. 


THe CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR ON PARLIAMENTARIANS 
, mee single page reprint of a news story and col- 

mn from The Monitor, Sept. 27 and Oct. 8, giving events 
and favorable impressions gathered at the conference of 
parliamentarians in London, Sept. 21-27. 1¢ each; Associa- 
tion for Education in World Government, 11 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 
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MAGAZINES 


Memo-September issue of the magazine of the League 
of Women Voters is devoted to a simplified presentation 
of UN structure, functions, achievements and limitations 
with brief definitions of opinions, including UWF’s, on 
how the UN may be strengthened. Includes a clearly de- 
fined plea for UN support from all Americans. 31 pp., 15¢; 
League of Women Voters, 1026 17th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


TELEVISION 


ASSEMBLY VI—A weekly film report of on-the-spot UN 
General Assembly activities in Paris with Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., narrating. Produced by the television-radio 
workshop of the Ford Foundation. 7 P.M., EST, Saturdays, 
NBC television network. 


FILMS 


Tue Day Tue Eartu Stoop Stitt—A 20th Century Fox 
nationally distributed film with a significant federalist ap- 
proach to the solution of international conflicts. Plot is 
developed by warnings of a visitor to earth from another 
planet who invites the earth to join an interplanetary 
government. Check local theatres. 


Tuts Is THE Unirep Nations—A series of eight reels with 
sound, showing the departments and Specialized Agencies 
of the UN in action. 16 mm., 10-15 minutes running time; 
purchase price $32.50 each, rental price $2.50 each; 
Film Distribution Officer, Films and Visual Information 
Division, United Nations, N. Y. 


THE STORY OF THE UN 


What it is... what it stands for and its importance 
to the future. Simply told—with over 100 illustrations 


a is the first complete story of the United 
Nations—from the last days of the League 
of Nations up to and including action in Korea! 
Covers every phase of the UN: General Assem- 
bly, Security Council, UNESCO, etc. Introduction 
by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


THE UNITED@ 
NATIONS 


Blueprint for Peace : 
BY STEPHEN S. FENICHELL 
AND PHILLIP ANDREWS 


At your bookseller’s $2.00 
JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
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TRADING POST 


Indiana: 

UWF Pins—The double circle and cross symbol in sterling 
silver; stick pin, clasp pin and lapel-type models. Dr. 
Charles C. Price, U. of Notre Dame, Notre Dame. 50¢ 
each. 


Maryland: 

CORRECTION: Christmas cards featuring the new symbol 
of UWF on sale from the Maryland branch were incor- 
rectly listed at 3¢ apiece in the last issue. The correct price 
is 10¢. UWF of Maryland, 2408 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
18. 


National Office (125 Broad St., New York 4): 

Pore Prius xu oN WorLp FEDERATION—A collection of re- 
prints from the Congressional Record by leading U. S. 
Representatives on the Pontiff’s address to delegates of the 
Rome Congress in April. Free, plus postage. 


AMERICAN LEGION REPORT ON SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES— 
A Congressional reprint of the remarks by U. S. Represen- 
tative Clyde Doyle (Dem., Calif.) in the House, July 30. 
Included is the report of subversive activities by the 
Americanism Commission, Department of Illinois Ameri- 
can Legion, in which Hart, Kamp, Smith and other anti- 
world government exponents are exposed. 2¢ each, plus 
10% postage. 


Funp Raisinc Proyecrs—Pamphlets explaining how to or- 
ganize “special gifts” dinners, fund raising dances, buffet 
suppers, and various sales. Also describes how to write 
fund raising letters, how to organize money-making stunts 
and other miscellaneous projects. Free, plus postage. 


Tue Last Curistmas by Clifton Fadiman—This article 
from “One World or None” has been approved for reprint. 
It may be published in local papers or distributed as a 
pamphlet. No credit, other than to the author, is necessary. 
Copies may be obtained for postage costs. 


Philadelphia: 

Wuat America Means To Me-—Short talks by Russel 
Crouse, Clifton Fadiman, Jinx Falkenberg and Robert E. 
Sherwood. Each bases his faith in America on the coun- 
try’s ability to lead mankind toward a peaceful world 
governed by law. 15 minutes running time; 12”, 78 RPM. 
$12. 


U.S.-U.N. 
Flag Sets 


FOR DESKS, MANTELS, 
4 BANQUET DECORATIONS, ETC. 


$1 75 each Flags are silk, 4” x 6”, with 
2 for $3.25 12” staffs. Blue or white lucite 
POSTPAID base. 


Special prices for quantity orders 


United World Federalists of Akron 
277 E. Mill St., Akron 8, Ohio 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


UWF of Northern California has developed new 
methods for emphasizing UWF program and making 
home meetings more effective. Chapter leaders gather 
regularly for program planning exclusively. The meetings 
are held in weak chapter areas and the local membership 
sits in. Four chapters have been reactivated this way, 
many active chapter leaders have attended and all chap- 
ters have been revitalized through the programs made 
at these meetings. To aid home meetings the California 
speakers bureau committee and the field committee 
schedule four speakers for each active chapter every three 
months. The local chapter arranges the place, sees that 
there is a full house, and keeps local federalist attendance 
low to save space for non-federalists. A follow-up meeting 
is held for the newcomers, giving them fuller details on 
UWF’s viewpoints. In one month Northern Californians 
reached approximately 1,000 people in 32 meetings; more 
hostesses were available than speakers to fill requests 
for engagements. 

e e 

The Flatbush UWF Chapter recently sponsored a 
theatre party to a well-known Broadway hit asking mem- 
bers and invitees to contribute whatever they wished 
above the regular price of the tickets. Profit is to go toward 
meeting the chapter’s national quota, 


The Massachusetts UWF branch is asking its mem- 
bers to subscribe to THE FEDERALIST for the libraries i 
their communities for one year, in order to keep news of 
federalism in the public eye. 


Federalists who will spend time in Florida this winter 
have been asked by the Florida UWF branch to get in 
touch with Mrs. Philip Stovin, P.O. Box 267, Clearwater 
and possibly make speeches and attend meetings during 


their stay. 
e 


The National UWF Field Department has suggested 
that each state include on its regular mailing list the ad- 
dresses of all other state branches so that all information 
may be exchanged among them. 


Westchester (N.Y.) UWF chapters combined their 
talents toward a rummage sale in September and at the 
end of one frantic day, counted $2,200 in profits. The 
sale was held in an empty store in one of the major towns 
in the area, counters were borrowed, racks rented and 
members donated everything from frying pans to wool 
coats. Sales personnel, collections, and publicity commit- 
tees worked hard well in advance. 


The Florida UWF branch recently produced a one- 
act play entitled, “The Country Auction” which incor- 
porates a “while elephant” sale with audience participa- 
tion. Calling for few characters and minimal props the 
play was produced in a church recreation room. Tablege 
heaped with baked goods and donated merchandise f 
the sale lined the room. The play may be obtained from 
the Baker Company, 569 Boyleston St., Boston, Mass. 
Eight copies at 40¢ each must be ordered and the featured 
prop, a violin, may be borrowed from Florida. 
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MEMOS 


To : Carter Higgins, chairman, UWF of Worcester, 
Mass. 
FROM: Warren R. Austin, U. S. representative to the UN 

The Massachusetts branch, United World Federalists, 
Inc., has special interest for me. Your reference to my two 
visits in Lenox with officers and members, and others con- 
sidering an active chapter in the Berkshires, recalls an 
understanding between us which continues to benefit the 
cause of peace. 

This cause cannot be too vigorously advocated. It 
cannot have too many civic groups carrying its banner. 
The Communists and fellow travelers have falsely labeled 
their policy with that word “peace” while they have car- 
ried their revolution into threats and acts of war. 

We believe that the United States leadership through 
the United Nations for peace through deeds must have the 
well-informed support of more and more American people 
if it shall grow in vitality and command the confidence of 
the world. 

United World Federalists has specifically helped in 
bringing more people into closer affiliation with the great 
cause of the United Nations. It has also cooperated in 
those United Nations projects in which it believed. 

More power to your work for sane world order, and 
thanks for your whole-hearted support of the United Na- 
tions and its great role in keeping the peace. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 1 


@.. : The Editor 


FROM: Mary-Stuart Chamberlain 

How can UWF be more effective? The first require- 
ment would seem to be a stable financial set-up. To this 
end, I suggest a canvass of members past and present. 

Personal letters should solicit key federalists to enroll 
on a “Committee of One Thousand.” Each should be 
asked to pledge $10 a month. . . . This money, which 
would total $10,000 a month, should be used for basic 
expenses . . . (such as) office expenditures, staff salaries 
and THE FEDERALIST; none to local branches and chapters 
or to special projects, however enticing. 

When a plant becomes spindly it is necessary to prune 
the top so that the root may survive. There has been too 
much diversion of funds from administrative uses to 
“bright idea” stuff. I want a sound business setup, a maga- 
zine that comes out on time and a staff that knows it is 
going to be paid regularly. As a mature organization we 
can tolerate nothing less. I think it most unsound to con- 
tinue to derive so much income from emotional appeals 
to delegates at conventions, . . . I am certain 1,000 of us 
consider this as important as any other sort of insurance 
we may be carrying. As soon as I get my Des Moines 
pledge paid up, put me down for $10 a month for as long 
as it takes. 

Arlington, Va., Oct. 29 


To : The Editor 
FROM: Foster Parmelee 
“The Russian Attitude” article in your last issue re- 


a me of the way Einstein deduced their attitude in 


e November 1947 Atlantic Monthly. Mr. Einstein said: 
“That the Russians are striving to prevent the forma- 

tion of a supranational security system is no reason why 
the rest of the world should not work to create one. It has 
been pointed out that the Russians have a way of resisting 
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with all their arts what they do not wish to have happen; 
but once it happens, they can be flexible and accommo- 
date themselves to it.” (and) 

“It may be that the first response would be to reject 
the world of law. But if from that moment it began to 
be clear to the Russians that such a world was coming 
into existence without them, and that their own security 
was being increased, their ideas necessarily would change.” 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 25 


To The Editor 
FROM: Roscoe Nunn 

The October number of THE FEDERALIST, in my opin- 
ion, is a most excellent number—chuck full of live matter. 
But I am offering a criticism, viz., the way you put the 
name of the magazine on the title page is disgusting, since 
it is given without a capital F. It should be THE FEDERAL- 
ist. Oh, yes, I know there is a fad, not capitalizing, but 
it is foolish and offensive to the eye of any one who has 
proper regard for such matter. Per—lease change it! 

Otherwise, I like the getup of the October number. 
... Its contents are meaty stuff—FINE. 

Kirkwood, Mo., Oct. 29 


To: Alan Cranston 
FROM: Thomas Hudson McKee 

Today, in looking over the Defense Production Act 
under Declaration of Policy I read: “Sec. 2. It is the policy 
of the United States to oppose acts of aggression and to 
promote peace by insuring respect for world law (italics 
mine) and the peaceful settlement of differences among 
the nations.” 

I don’t know who wrote the original draft of this law, 
but, at any rate, as passed, the words “world law” are a 
part of it. Shows how carelessly our Congressmen and 
Senators throw mere words around. 

I think UWF might ask some questions of the authors 
and ask them to cite us the time and place this world law 
was enacted, by what parliament or congress and upon 
what authority? 

Dallas, Texas, Oct. 11 


The Editor 
FROM: Ralph G. Lindstrom 

UWF started at Asheville with but one goal—enforce- 
able law for world affairs, under the federal plan. Disarma- 
ment and peace were not our goal. They are the effects, the 
by-products, of our goal. We left disarmament without law 
to futility’s history. 

Surely no one of us thought of disarmament until a 
universally effective federation is attained. But some of us 
have in the past few months made disarmament our goal. 
It produced our universal-or-nothing complex. World War 
III may produce disarmament down to the fist, spear and 
stone-ax. But that fact alone will no more produce peace 
or federal world law than it did for Neanderthal man. 

We can all rejoin in our original goal, limited federal 
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MEMOS (cont.) 


world government. When it becomes universal, disarma- 

ment and peace are probable. Until then, they are not 
even possible. 

Los Angeles, Calif., March 15 

ED. NOTE: Though this was written seven months 

ago as part of a full length article, we feel it is most 

timely in pointing up today the challenge to UWF 

resulting from President Truman’s disarmament 
speech. 


To  : The Editor 
FROM: Richard Kornhauser 

Major D. J. MacLachlan, UWF member from Palo 
Alto (Calif.) was a friend of the late General H. H. (Hap) 
Arnold and corresponded with him frequently. Some of this 
touched on the General’s view on world federal govern- 
ment and Major MacLachlan has recently received Mrs. 
Arnold’s permission to quote from it for publication. 

In 1948, General Arnold wrote, “Perhaps your organ- 
ization (UWF) is the answer. No question about it, the 
peoples of the world are going to have to find some way 
to rid themselves of war and the causes that lead up to 
it. We know that has to be through strong, concerted 
action of some kind; but it must be something that is 
right enough or forceful enough to work. 

“I agree with you: the United Nations certainly needs 
something to give it ‘teeth, the confidence of effective au- 
thority and I think that is becoming clear to everybody.” 


Escondido, Calif., Nov. 2 


TO : The Editor 
FROM: Joyce M. Seelye 

The October number, like those that have come be- 
fore, is an inspiring issue. You do a wonderful job of full 
coverage and no waste. Congratulations! 


Holden, Mass., Oct. 30 


To The Editor 
FROM: Susanna Myers 
May I make a suggestion, arising from my efforts to 
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Please enroll me (us) in United World Federalists: 


Name 


Address__ 


City Zone State 
School if Student 


Single Membership $5 [J 
Couple $7.50 [J 


College $2 
High School $1.50 [J 
All memberships include a subscription to THE FEDERALIST. 


Memberships received during first half of a calendar year expire 
Dec. 31 of that year; memberships received during the latter half 
of a calendar year expire Dec. 31 of the following year. 


“UWF recognizes that world government must bring together 
under a rule of law geople of various ideologies throughout the 
world. However, as a United States organization, UWF will not 
knowingly admit or permit as members persons who are Commu- 
nist or Fascist or others who seek to overthrow the Government of 
or, in the interests of a foreign power, seek to weaken the United 
States, or to change its form of government by other than consti- 
tutional means.”’ By-laws of United World Federalist, Inc. 


interest possible new members, and to revive semi-informal 
old members—namely: 

On the back cover of the Summer number of THe 
FEDERALIST you printed the statement of UWF policy. & 
wish this could be done every single month, spaced, so 
that you could print below it the text of HCR 264, as long 
as it is pending—and a reminder, in capitals— 

HAVE YOU WRITTEN YOUR CONGRESSMEN 
THAT YOU APPROVE? 

Hoping you will find practicable this thought, in 
which I know I speak for others besides myself. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 31 


To : The Editor 
FROM: Ann Barry 

Though I am not a member of UWF, I read your 
magazine regularly. 

I offer a suggestion which I feel is completely in 
keeping with your editorial policy of relating current 
news to federalism, yet which I think would be an added 
contribution to general education in the field of foreign 
policy—something which is sadly lacking it any sort of 
media today. 

Could you not devote every fourth or sixth issue to 
only one topic, such as the Iranian problem or the Council 
of Europe? Background facts, opinion and comments by 
leading federalists and non-federalists could be your means 
of coverage and would, in my estimation, help anyone 
interested in foreign policy to form a clearer basis on 
which to develop a unified approach to improving world 
relations. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 9 


The Editor 
FROM: Mary P. Foreman 

The United World Federalists have lost an ardent 
supporter in the death of the great artist, Artur Schnabel. 
He believed so strongly that world law was the plausible 
way to world peace and he never was reconciled to the 
“shame” that tens of millions of Americans were not join- 
ing and giving their wholehearted support to this move- 
ment. 

Everyone who knew him even slightly could hardly 
escape the observation that world affairs, peace, order 
and decency in them, was almost an obsession with him. 
How the world needs his principles and character and 
example of integrity—and his fearlessness! 

I hope there will always be others to carry on where 
only death could force him to leave off trying. 

New York, N. Y., Nov. 6 


to : The Editor 
FROM: James S. Toll 

In the sudden death of Dean-Emeritus Christian 
Gauss of Princeton University, we federalists have lost 
one of our greatest leaders. 

He was brought to Princeton University by Woodrow 
Wilson and under his direction Princeton’s famous precept 
system reached its present form, As national president of 
the academic honor society, Phi Beta Kappa, he worked 
for academic freedom and high standards of academic 
research. As a leader of UWF, he was one of the first to 
strive for a strengthened UN with the power to enact, to 
interpret, and to enforce world law. All who have know 
Dean Gauss’s energetic and magnetic personality, talent 
and independent mind will always remember and honor 
this eminent scholar, stimulating teacher and distinguished 
federalist. 

Princeton, N. J., Nov. 7 


The Federalist 
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Japanese Federalism Today 


by MICHIO KUSHI 


MICHIO KUSHI is a member of International Peace Society and World Government Association of Japan and 
is now studying world federalism at Columbia University. His numerous articles on world federation have encouraged 
the Japanese federalist movement. 


The Japanese movement for world federal govern- 
ment has developed with incredible velocity since 1948. 
Symbolic was the unanimous consent given by the Japa- 
nese people to the new constitution which provided for 
the renunciation of war. No doubt the consent was ac- 
companied with an unexpired memory of the terrible 
sight presented by the explosions of the first two atomic 
bombs. 

The movement for world government, however, 
was not so worthy of attention during the first years 
after the war. The social, political and ideological tur- 
moil that had engulfed the Japanese people at the end 
of the war at first had prevented any active progress by 
organizations and groups in Japan exploring the ideals 
of one world. 

Then in 1948, in concert with a rising tide for 
world government in Europe and America, the Inter- 
national Peace Society, primarily related to Christian 
groups, and the Institute of Perpetual Peace entered 
into cooperation with other federalists to establish the 
Union for World Federal Government. The organization 
was formed on the third anniversary of the Hiroshima 
bombing. The Union is a member of WMWFG and its 
activities carry out the policies of the World Movement. 
The Union is active in Osaka, Hiroshima, Tokyo, Na- 
gano and other cities. 

The president of this organization is Yukio Ozaki, 
oldest member of the Diet; vice presidents are Dr. 
Toyohiko Kagawa, famous Christian leader and Ryutaro 
Takahashi, former minister of education. Morikatsu Ina- 
gaki is chairman of the board of directors. Many lead- 
ers and scholars, including Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
and Dr. Kotaro Tanaka, are advisors. 

This organization publishes a forty page monthly 
magazine, “World State,” which has a circulation of 
several thousand. 

Another powerful federalist body is the World 
Government Association, established in 1948 by George 
Ohsava, philosopher, and other federalists. The charac- 
ter of this organization deserves special mention. Since 
its foundation, it has been largely a student group. It 
has attracted a following on the basis of creative thought 
leading to one world, an idea which is closely con- 
nected with oriental philosophy. 

The Association occupies a sixty-five room building 


in Tokyo, recently donated by Jinkichi Tanaka, called 
World Government House. The building has become 
an international center for the world federalist move- 
ment. Operating from there, the Association has sent 
four students to Paris, three to the U. S. and one to 
Switzerland. Also, through its promotion, the World 
Government Association of Korea was formed this year 
with provisional offices in Tokyo. 

“World Government News” (Sekai Seifu) is pub- 
lished by the Association every ten days. More than 
50,000 copies are sold each month by students on the 
streets and at railroad stations in Tokyo, Yokohama and 
other main cities. Chief advisors are Kaju Nakamura, 
former member of the Diet and Toshio Tamura, former 
Manchurian minister of education. 

A majority of the Japanese Diet is in sympathy 
with the world federal movement and about thirty mem- 
bers are organized into a private circle to support world 
government, though they have made no actual approach 
on the floor as yet. 


The Korean War means nothing to Japanese fed- 
eralism except to emphasize the necessity of achieving 
world government. As a consequence, Japanese feder- 
alists have increased their participation abroad since 
1950. 

Japanese federalists are working for the Peoples’ 
World Constituent Assembly as well as toward amend- 
ing the Charter of the United Nations to make it into 
a true world federation. Japan, therefore, sent a great 
many delegates to both the Geneva and Rome Con- 
gresses in 1951. However, in view of her present inter- 
national position, Japanese federalists are concentrating 
on gaining wider understanding by the people of Japan 
of world federalism and its meaning. 

Japanese federalists recognize their great responsi- 
bility in world affairs. Japanese prosperity depends upon 
pacific and democratic internationalism. A lost friend- 
ship with Asian countries must be recovered and Japan 
must influence Asian nationalism toward international- 
ism. Thus, as a spring to the Asian world federal move- 
ment, Japanese federalists have a firm policy of pro- 
moting Japanese membership in the UN and of direct- 


ing her foreign policy toward the establishment of 
world federation. 
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For ten months your friends will receive an infor- 
mative view of UWF’s aims and accomplishments 
as a constant reminder of your thoughts at Christ- 


mastime. $1 a year 


a Better World 
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